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are the most dangerous; which are so in particular
to his substance, which to his reputation, and which
to both.

I have mentioned before the tradesman's giving
long credit, which, as I have described it, is in
many particular circumstances, very prejudicial to
him, and sometimes ruinous; that is, in particular
when he trusts for large sums, and the persons
whom he sells to are not punctual to the times of
payment agreed for.

Now the retailer or shopkeeper (who is the es-
sential standard-man between the consumer and the
maker), suppose he be a mercer, comes and buys of
a weaver, who gives him credit, suppose three to
four or six months' time, according as they agree.

The weaver having occasion to make payment to
the silkman, or throwster, or merchant of whom he
buys his silk, takes a note or promissory bill of his
customer for the money, payable at the time agreed
for payment when the goods were sold.

This in itself is fair and just dealing on both
sides; for the buyer knows the terms of his agree-
ment, and it is no injury to him to give bills for the
money, and it is some advantage to the weaver, if
he makes a right use of them; for he can go to the
silkman, or throwster, or merchant, and buy more
goods, giving those bills in payment; and so he
takes credit, even where, perhaps, he had no credit
before, the mercer's note being given as a kind of
security for the money.

But this is the best and brightest part of the
story; for perhaps the mercer, being what they call
a little long-winded, when the time of payment
conies, puts off the weaver for a month, or perhaps
two months longer, pleading badness of trade, want
of money, and the like; then the weaver, who, on
the other hand, wants money to pay his journeymen,